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the north of Europe the sepul- 
chres of the Scandinavian king 
Gormus, and the queen Daneboda 
covered with mounds of earth, 
are thee hundred metres broad, 
and more then thirty high. We 
meet with these tumuli in both 
hemispheres; in Virginia, and in 
Canada, as well as in Pera, 
where namerous galleries, built 
with stone, and communicating 
with each other by shafts fill up 
the interiour of the Auacas, or ar- 
tificial hills. In Asia these rus- 
tic monuments have heen decora- 
ted with the refinement of eastern 
fuxury, while their primative 
forms have been preserved. The 
tombs of Pergamus are cones of 
earth, raised on a circular wall, 
which seems to have been enca- 
ged with marble.* 

“The ‘Teocallis, or Mexican 
pyramids, were at once temples 
and tombs. We have already ob- 
served, that the plain, on which 
were built the houses of the Sun 
and of the Moon at Teotihuaca, 
is called the Path of the dead; but 
the essential and principal part 
af a Teocalli was the chapel, the 
naos, at the tep of the edifice. In 
the infancy of civilization, high 
places were chosen by the people 
to offer to the god. The frst al- 
tars,: the first temples, were erec- 
ted on mountains; and when these 
inountains were isolated, the wor- 
shippers delighted in the toil of 

_*Choiseu! Gouffier, Voyage 
Pittoresque de la Greee, tom, 2, 
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shaping them into regular forms, 
cutting them'by storics, and mak- 
ing stairs to reach the summit 
more easily. Both continents af 
ford numerous examples these 
hills divided imto tarraces, and 
supported by walls of brick of 
stone. The Teocallis appear to 
me to be merely artificial hills, 
raised in the midst of a plain, and 
intended to sarve asa basis to the 
altars. What more sublime and 
awful than a sacrifice, that is of- 
fered in the sight of an assembled 
nationt The pagods of Indostan 
have nothing in common with the 
Mexican temples. . That of Tan- 
jore, of which Mr. Daniell has 
given beautiful drawings,* is a 
tower with several stories, but 


the altar is not at the top of the 


monument. 

“The pyramid of Bel was at 
once the temple and tomb of ‘this 
god. Stabo does not speak of 
this monument as a temple, he 
simply calls it the tomb of Belus. 
In Arcadia, the tumulus which 


| contained the ashes of Calisto, 


bore on its top a temple of Diana. 
Pausaniast decribes it as a cone, 
made by the hands of men, and 
long covered with vegatation. 
This is a very remarkable mon- 
ument, in which the temple is only 
an incidental decoration; it ser- 
ves, if we may use the expression, 
as an intermediary step between 
the pyramids of Sakhara and the 
Mexican Teocallis.” 

, Antiquarian. 

* Oriental Scenery, Pl. 17. 

t Pausanias, lib. 8, ¢. 35. 
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Continued from page 104. | 


We justly regard, the gross de- 
basing, and disgusting idolatry 
which in so vast a majority ot 
mankind has been both tie cause 
aud effect of mental degradation, 
as the disgrace of our nature; but 
we seem to attach no importance 
to the fact, that the aborigines of 
our country, are perhaps the only 


people who have never at any 
perio! of their history been con- 
tamisated by this foul blot on the 
humaao character; that this cir- 
cumstance constitutes them a 


higher order of men, and requir- 
ing higher qualities in the instruc- 
tors we seud them, than the Asi- 
atic slaves—slaves both in bady 
and mind—to whom we are mak- 
ing such exertions to send mis- 
sionaries, and who perhaps need 
them more, but they do not need 
those of a class so distinguished 
in point of understanding, nor 
have they so just aclaim to our 
aid as the Indians of Nort Amer- 
ica. 

We possess the lands which 
once were theirs, and although 
we have obtained them more hon- 
estly and fairly than any of the 
lands in Europe or Asia were 
originally obtained by those who 
have transmitted them to their 
present possessors, although no 
other people have a right to re- 
proach us—yet we cannot free 
ourselves from the reproach of 
having in many instances been 
unjust towards them, and seldom 
so generous as we are required to 
be, by the benevolent precepts 
of the religion we profess, 

The Indians are poor and our 
charity should be extended to- 
wards them, but it should be done 
with caution and judgment. 
They possess that freedom and 
independence which seems cen- 
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genial to our clime, aad which: 
causes to its possessors a feeling 
of degradation at receiving any 
thing however valuable, as_ the 
gift ofa master to his slave, or of 
a conqueror to his humble enemy; 
and when compelled by circum: 
stances to give up this quality, 
none of their virtues seem to them 
longer worthy of preservation. 

They require to be treated as 
men, and as men equal to any oth- 
er men in every thing except the 
accidental circumstances | of 
wealth and knowledye, the value 
of which is far less in their opin- 
ion, than ir ours. The virtues, 
which the Indians considers as 
such, are men universal among 
them, those virtues are with us, 
waich we prize, and endeavor to 
teach them. .They Ond their own 
chiefs and leaders superior in 
mental qualities to most of the 
whites whom they see, and they 
are justified upon the principles 
taught by philosophers, and 
oreached by christians, in bestow- 
ing their esteem upon the quali- 
ties of the micd, rather than the 
accidents of fortune. 

We select men of the most dis- 
tinguished parts, as embassadors 
to the courts of foreign Monarchs, 


—to countries whose birth is in| 


more esteem than virtue, and 
knowledge, where titled imbecili- 
ty receives the homage that is 
due to active and useful talents 
alones Why should we not send 
men of equally distinguished tal 
ents when they can be made pro- 
ductive of vast benefit to our fel- 
low-men? When talents and vir- 
tue recieve the homage they de- 
serve? 

There is a strongly marked dis- 
tinction already between us and 
foreign despots and their slaves; 
instead of weakening it by gradu- 
ally falling into their habits, man- 
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ners and opiaions, we ought to 
widen it by adopting very differ- 


ent ideas as our governing princi- 


ples. There 1s no necessity for 
us to adopt the principle that it 
is necessary for us to weaken our 
neighbors, or to deprive them of 
any blessing they may have, or 
can obtain; more of our advanta- 
ges are inconsistant with the en- 
joyment of similar or even greater 
advantages by others; and it is 
time that the idea should be ex- 
ploded, that the injury of one na- 
tion is the benefit of another, than 
one should be pulled down, in or- 
der that another may be raised 
up higher. 

It would be an example worthy 
of the first and only nation that 
has shown itself capable, both of 
acquiring and preserving a gov- 
ernment founded on the prnciples 
of equality in civil and religious 
rights, to give a further example 
of confering benefits or their weak 
and ignorant neighbors instead of 
taking the advantage of their 
weakness and ignorance to wrest 
from them the little they possess 
—the highly vaunted maxim of 
‘“parcere subjectis” which has 
been held so honourable and _he- 
roic (and indeed is so, when com- 
pared with the usual conduct of 
nations) is not carried far enough 
-—it is proper not only to spare 
the conquered, but to improve 
their condition. 

The government and people of 
such a country as ours, should be 
as much distinguished by a desire 
to extend the blessings of freedom 
and knowledge, its foundation and 
support, as despots and when sub- 
jects are to extend the miseries 
of war and the curse of slavery. 
We have given too many proofs 
of our determined courage, of en- 
terprising bravery, and of daunt- 
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tation of timidity or weaknes: 
and we need not fear to set an 
example, unknown to history, of 
a nation governed in their pub- 
lic dealings with other nations, by: 
the same principal that we ap- 
plauded, when exhibited by in- 
dividuals in their dealings with 
each other. 
Alibough the desidcratum of 
an account of the N. American 
Indians by one of themselves is 
not yet supplied, it is more near- 
ly so, by the work of which the 
title is placed at the head of this 
article, than we had reason to ex- 
pect during the lives of the pres- 
ent generation 
The author, a white man, was 
captured and adopted in fis car- 
ly infancy, by one of the western 
tribes, and having remained with 
them until manhood, his feelings, 
views, and affections are com- 
pletely identified with theirs. 
The narrative of his’ lifé consti- 
tutes one half of the volume, and 
the remainder is occupied with 
physical and moral details re- 
specting the country west of the 
Mississippi, and its inhabitants; 
and as the work bears unquestion- 
able marks of candour and im- 
partiality, as well as of sound un- 
derstanding, it is entitled to more 
consideration, than any work we 
have hitherto seen on the subject. 
It is calculated to remove many 
prejudices, and to give us a more 
favourable opinion of the native 
inhabitants of our country, than 
any previous accounts of them. 
Our limits does not allow us to 
give a more detailed account of 
the work in the present number, 
not so much as we had originally 
contemplated in the commence- 
ment, but we purpose to resume 
the subject in a future number. 
At present, we shall only add a 





Jess heroism, to dread the impu- 


short, but important quotation. 
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of civilized life; and it is cultiva- 


ted with great zeal by a majority} 


“Vice in aji its various forms, ; the most ancient faws of thitse 
is the concomitants of their inter- | United States, yours &ec. 


course with the dissclute portion } 
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of the traders who visit them, be- 
cause it most effectually breaks 
down the lofty nations of indepen- 
danve and superiority, entertain- 
ed by the Indians, and renders 
tlrem the unresisting dupes to cu- 
pidity and fraud. And, I repeat, 
the benevolent of our race trust 
their hopes of benefiting the In- 
dians, on a “sandy foundation” 
30 long as this kind of intercourse 


“THE governor and magistra- 
“tes, convened in general assem- 
“bly, are the supreme power an- 
“der God, of this independent 
“dominion. 

“From the determination of the 
“assembly no appeal shalt be 
“made. 

“The governor is amenable te 
“the VOICE of the pcople. 

“The governor shall only have 


is tolerated.” “a single vote in determining any 


for the Columbian Historian. 
Messrs. Errors 


do not recollect to have met 
with, in your history of Amer- 
ica, any thing said about the 
most ancient Code of laws, that, 
perhaps we have any account of 
in the history of legislative Juris- 
prudence, of the United States. 
As to the substance of the 
speciman subjoined, a part will 
discover the little subordination 
to the mother country, acknowl- 
edged from the first by the domi- 
nion of New-haven; a part is dis- 
tinguished by unnecessary rigour; 
4 part by ignorance and injustice; 
a part is common to all the codes, 
ancient and modern in New-Eng- 
land; a part is unexceptionable; 
and only a small remainder is 
strictly characteristic of the par- 
ticular persons from whom it 
eame. The Blue laws of Connec- 
ticut is certainly a code, richly 
worth preservation for two rea- 
sons; First because they discover 
in a high degree, the puritanical 
phrenzy of the times in which 
they were enacted; Secondly, be- 





“question; except a casting vote, 
“when the assembly may be e- 
‘“qually divided. 

“The assembly of the people 
“shall not be dismissed by the 
“governor, but shall dismiss itself. 

“Conspiracy against this dom- 
“inion shall be punished with 
“Death. 

“Whoever says there isa pow- 
“er and jurisdiction above end 
“over this dominion, shall suffer 
“death and loss of property. 

“Whoever attempts to change 
“or over turn this dominion shal! 
| “suffer death. 

“The judges shall detcrmine 
“controversies without a jury. 

“No person shall be a freeman 
“or give a vote unless he be con- 
“verted, and in full communion, 
“with one of the churches allowed 
‘sin this dominion. 

“No person shall hold ayy OF 
“fice, who is not sound in the faith, 
“ond faithful to the dominion; & 
“whoever gives a vote to such & 
| “person, shall pay a fine of £1. 
“For a second offcnce he shall be 
“disfranchised. 

“Fach freeman shall swear by 
“the blessed God to bear true al- 
“legiance to this dominion, ané 





Ccattse they comprehend a part of] “that Jesus is the only king. 
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“No Quaker or Disenter from 
‘the established worship of this 
“dominion, shall be- allowed to 
“sive a vote for the elcection of 
‘magistrates or any ciflicer. 
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2 “No food or fledging shall be 
* B“offorded to a Quaker, Adamite 
™ Bor otacr heretic. 
it “If any person turns quaker, 
“he shall be banished, and not 
@ Bi “suffered to return but upon pain 
1c “of death. 
“No priest shail abide in the 
(© HB “dominion: he shall be banished, 
“and suffer death on his return. 
ve “Priests may be seized by any 
1y¥ Bone without a warrant. 
e. “No person to cross a river, but 
€~ §“with an authorized ferry man. 
‘No one shall run of the sabbath 
le “day, or walk in his garden, or 
he Felsewhere, except reverently to 
If. and from mecting. 
m- “No one shall travel, cook vic- 
th [tuals, make beds, sweep houses, 
“cut hair, or shave, on the Sab- 
w- E*bath day. 
om *No woman shal] kiss her child 
erp 


“on the Sabbath or fasting day. 
“The Sabbath shall begin at 
§& f'sunset on Saturday. 


al} “T'o pick an ear of corn yrow- 
“ing ina ncighbours garden, shall 
ne [be decmed theft. 

“‘. person accused of trespass 
an- Fin the night, shall be judgea 
nm Feuilty unless he clear himself by 
bn, ~=Fhis oath. 
ed “No one shall buy or sell lands 

_ JPwithout permission from the se- 
- Blect men. | 
h, “A drunkard shall have a mas- 
& fcr appointed by the selectmen, 
& who arc to debar him from the 











liberty ‘of buying and selling. 

“No minister shall keep a 
‘school. 
“Men 
death. 


“Whoever wears clothes trim- 

















shall suffer 


stealers 


























ed with gold, silver, or bone lace, 
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“above two shillings by the yard, 
“shall be presented by the grand 
‘jurors, and the selectmen tag 
“the offender at £300 estute. 

“A debtor in prison, swearin 
‘he has no estate, shall be let out, 
“and sold, to make satisfaction. 

“Whoever scts a fire in thé 
“woods, and it burns a house, 
“shall suffer death, and persons 
“suspected of this crime, shall be 
“imprisoned, without benefit of 
“bail. 

“Whoever brings cards or dice 
“into this dominion, shall pay @ 
“hoe of £5. 

“No one shall read common 
“prayers, keep christmas or saint- 
“days, make minced pies, dance, 
‘‘play cards, or play any kind of 
“music, except the drum, trumpet 
“and jyewsharp. 

“No gospel minister shall join 
“people in marringe ;the magistra- 
“tes only shall join in marriage, 
‘as they may do it with less scan 
“dal to Christ’s church. 

“When Parents refuse their 
“children convenient marriages, 
“the magistrates shall determine 
“the point. 

“Fornication shall be punished 
“by compelling marriage, or aa 
“the court may think proper. 

“Adultery shall be punished 
‘with death. 

“A man that strikes his wife 
“shall pay a fine of £10; a wo- 
“man that strikes her husband, 
“shall be punished as the court 
“directs. 

“A wife shall be deemed good 
“evidence against her husband. 

“No man shall court a maid in 
“person, or by letter, without firs: 
‘obtaining consent of her parents, 
“£5 penalty for the first offences, 
“£10 for the second; and, for the: 
“third, imprisonment during the 
“pleasure of the court. 

“Married persons must live *¢ 
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“gether or be imprisoned. 
“Every male shall have his hair 
“cut round according to a cap. 
Of such sort were the laws 
made by the people of New-haven, 
previons to their incorporation 
with Saybrook and Hartford ccl- 
onies by the charter. ‘They con- 
sist of a vast multitude, and were 
very properly termed Blue laws 
i. e. bloody laws; for they were 
all sanctified with excommunica- 
tion, confiscation, fines, banish- 
ment, whipping, culting off the 
ears, burning the tongue, and 
death. 
An account of the first English 
settlement in Virginia, found- 
ed by captain Smith. 


if was on the 26th of April, 
1605, that the little squadron 
under the direction of captain 
Smith, came within sight of the 
American coast, and it had by ac- 
cident got into the mouth of that 
bay, which is now so well known 
by the name of Chesapeake. 

This bay is the largest in the 
world. ‘The distance between ils 
capes is about twelve miles, but 
it widens, when entered, till it 
becomes thirty miles in breadth, 
when it diminishes again to’ its 
head, und is from eighteen to sev- 
en miles broad at te extremity, 
where the Elk and Susquchannah 
fall into it; and here its length 
from the sea is two hundred and 
seventy miles, through the whole 
of which extent the tide ebbs and 
ilows. 

This mighty bay receives the 
streams of six large rivers from 
the west, all of which are naviga- 
ble, and have their source in the 
same mountains. 

Of these the southernmost is 
James river, called Powhatan by 
‘he natives; the next York river, 
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‘pnamed by the Indians Pamunkey. 


the third the Rappahannock, 
which preserves its original tiles 
the fourth, the Potomac, distin. 
guished by its irruption through 
the Blué Ridge; the fifth, the Pa- 
tuxent, remarkable for its red 
cliffs; the sixth, the Patapsco, 
called by its discoverer the Bo. 
lus; and the seventh, the Susque- 
hannah, the northernmest of all, 
and the most serpentine in its 
course. 

Of these noble rivers several] 
flow through countries of vast ex- 
tent, receiving in their course a 
variety of tributary streams, and 
watering a soil distinguished by 
features peculiarly beautiful and 
sublime. 

The land which captaic Smith 
had come within sight of, was 
uncommonly low. It appeared 
ata distance like the tops of trees 
emerging above the water; and 
as the squadron approached the 
coast, there was not the smallest 
acclivity visible; the prospect 
never rising above the height of 
the pines which everlastingly 
covered ‘the soil. 

Of the promontories of the bay, 
captain Smith named the souther- 
most Cape Henry, and the north- 
ernmost Cape Charles, in com- 
pliment to the sons of his reign- 
ing monarch; and, though the 
vessels dropt frequently their 
inchors, yet sixteen days were 
spent in seeking a proper place 
for their first settlement. 

The shores were now lined with 
the natives, who gazed with in- 
effable astonishment at the squad- 
ron under sail, and prostrated 
themselves at the thunder of their 
cannon. Their wonder may be 
conceived at the sight of a ship- 
They were scared out of their 
wits to see the monster come 





sailing into their harbour, and 
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spitting fire with a mighty noise! 
out of her floating side. 

' Captain Smith went on shore 
in his boat aad was kindly re- 
ceived by the natives, who invited 
him and his companions to their 
town Kecoughtan, where Hamp- 
ton is now built. It was situa- 
ted at the head of a spacious bay, 
which ran up north from the 
mouta of Powhatan river, and is 
pow so popular under the name 
of iiampton reads. Here they 
were feasted with cakes made of 
Incian corn, and regaled with to- 
bacco and a dance. 

Proceeding up the river, anoth- 
er company of Indians appeared 
in arms; and their chief, Apamat- 
ica, holding in one hand his bow 
and arrow, and in the other a pipe 
of tobacco, demanded the cause 
of their coming; they made sign: 
of peace, and were hospitab!s 
received. 
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setsail again for England, leaving 
one hundred and cight adventu- 
rers to establish the colony. 

It is only in active life that 
men Can estimate their qualities, 
for it is impossible to answer for 
that courage which has never en- 
countered danger, or that forti- 
‘ude which never had any evils 
to support. The situation of the 
colonists was now the touchstone 
of their moral character. A scan- 
ty supply of provisions, and the 
uncertainly of recruiting them in 
a country where every immagin- 
ation was filled with the barbari- 
ty of the natives, disquieted the 
breasis of those whose nerves were 
not firm. 

The colony being in great want 
of provisions, captain Smith pick- 
-d out some of his best hands, 
and embarked in a shallop which 
they had brought from Kwngland, 
to seck a supply. The party 





Having searched the whole of} 
the river Powhatan, captain 
Smith, on the 13th of May, with 
the unanimous consent of the col- 
onists, made choice of a penainsu- 
la where the ships could lie moor- 
ed to the trees, as the place of 
their intended settlement. Here 
they were visited by Pasipha, a- 
nother Indian chief, who, being 
made acquainted with their de- 
sign, offered them as much land 
as they wanted. On this spot 
the colonists built their huts, and 
captain Smith threw up a small 


fort, in the form of a half&moon, } 


which he barricaded with trunks 
of trees. To their settlement 
they"very consistently gave the 
name of James Town, and, in the 
same spirit of compliment, digni- 
fied Powhatan with the title of 
James river. 

After five weeks stay before 
the town, the ships, having re- 
cruited their wood and watter, 


consisted of only six men, ill pro- 
vided with clothes and other ne- 
cessaries; but the deficiency of 
numbers and equipment was com 
pensated by the :esolution and ad- 
dress of their leader. | 

They proceeded down Jamés 
river to Kecoughtan, where the 
natives, knowing the necdy state 
of the colony, treated them with 
‘contempt; offering an ear of Indi- 
an corn in exchange for a mus- 
ket or a sword, and !ess for their 
tattered jackets, trowsers, and 
hats. 

At first captain Smith practis- 
ed all the arts of blandishment, 
hut finding that courtesy only 
rendered them more insdlent, he 
hauled his boat on shore, and 
drawing his men up in a_ body, 
discharged a volley of musketry 
among the inhospitable natives. 

Thus suddenly assailed, the af- 
frighted Indians fled: into the 
woods. The party then searched 
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their wigwams, in which they | 


found plenty of corn; but Smith, 
suspecting the Indians would rally 


and attack him, thought more of 


defence than bocty. 

In a short time they appeared 
to the number of seventy, formed 
into a square, and carrying their 
idol Okee, an image hewed out 
of wood clothed with skins, stuff- 
ed with moss, and adorned with 


the feathers of birds; an image of 


an aspect so uncouth that it filled 
the whole party with laughter, 
without excepting Smith, who, 
though often seen to smile, was 
seldom heard to laugh. Yet warm 


and conscious from the presence of 


their Okee, the Indians advanced 
singing/to the charge, armed with 


clubs and targets, bows and ar- 


rows. 


The party received them with 
avolley of shot which brought 
several to the ¢round, and their 
idol among them. This disheart- 
ened the rest. They fled witi 
precipation into the woods, and 
gent a deputation to offer peace. 
and redeem their God. 

omith having in his hands so 
valuable a pledge, was able t: 
bring the [ndians to his -own 
terms. He stipulated that six 
of them should come unarmed 
and load his boat with corn, and 
that on this condition not only 
restore their god, but give them 
hatchets and beads, and rings and 
copper. The stipulations were 
faithfully performed on both sides; 
and the Indians not only loaded 
the boat with corn, but presented 
Smith and his party wiih venison 
and turkeys. ‘hey then contin- 
ued singing and dancing till their 
icparture. 

When Smith returned to the 
settlement, he found the colo- 
nists had not been unannoyed by 
the Indians, They had been 
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surprised at the'r work by a large 
body of the natives who had kij- 
led one of them, and struck the 
rest with such terror, that the 
whole probably would have been 
massacred had not a young engi- 
neer, named Rolfe, brought a guy 
to bear upon the assailants, and 
opened on themafire. A double 


headed shot had cut off the bough 
of a tree, which falling among the 
and dispersed 


Indians territied 
them. 

This accident caused captain 
Smith, with the advice of Mir, 
Rolfe, to alter the plan of the fort. 
He converted it into a tnangnlar 
pallisade, with a lunette at each 
angle, and mounted five pieces 
of artillery on the works. 

One of the tributary streams to 
the river Powhatan is that of 
Chickahominy, which descend- 
ed about four miles below the in- 
fant settlement. From its fer- 


' tile banks the colony hoped to be 
iipphed with food, and it was an 


object of importance to discover 
iissource. The dread of ambush 
from the Indians deterred the mae 


jority from the undertaking; but, 


Smith, ever delighted in enter- 
prise, gailantly undertook hime 
selfte explore the head of the 
river, having found six others who 
were willing to become the shar- 
ers of his danger. 

Having with much labour 
cleared a passage for his barge, 
by feeling the trees on the bord- 
ers oi the river, he got to a broad 
bay, the middle of which was be- 
yond the reach of an arrow from 
either side. Here he moored the 
barge, and accompanied by two 
of his men, Robinson and Emery, 
proceeded up the river in a Ca- 
noe; strictly enjoining the peo- 
ple -icft inthe barge not to Jand 
on any condition. But no soon 
er had Smith departed than the 
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